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Trueblood gave account of the recent Milan Peace 
Congress and the Berlin Conference of the Interna- 
tional Law Association. Mr. Osborne Howes spoke of 
the duties and responsibilities of the United States 
toward the Far East, from which he had just returned. 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, a member of the Washing- 
ton School Board, spoke in a most interesting way of the 
negro in Washington. The conference was considered 
by all present to be both interesting and instructive. 

The Roosevelt Professorship at Berlin. 

We are of those who have been delighted at the estab- 
lishment of foreign professorships and the interchange of 
professors between the universities of different countries- 
This action has come out of the growing intercommuni- 
cation and sympathy between the nations, and is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times. The result of 
it also, in its ultimate fruits, will inevitably be to strengthen 
international amity and good fellowship, and to make 
misunderstanding and war less likely to occur. 

One proviso must of course be added, that is, that the 
men who fill these professorships shall be entirely free to 
express their well-matured opinions on the subjects on 
which they give lectures. If they were to go abroad as 
a sort of tool of home party politics or of home narrow- 
ness and prejudice, with their mouths muzzled, such pro- 
fessorships would only increase the still existing evils of 
international ignorance, bigotry and contempt. They 
would attract only second or third rate men, as men of 
clear thought and conscientiousness would not consent to 
occupy them as intellectual bondmen. In this way they 
would soon come to an inglorious end. 

Professor Burgess, Dean of Columbia University, 
lecturing a.t Berlin as Roosevelt Professor of American 
History and Institutions, had the entire right to give in 
his own name — and, moreover, it was his duty to give — 
his candid opinion of the status of the Monroe Doctrine, 
or any other American political doctrine or policy coming 
within the range of his discussion, whether his opinion 
was in accord with that of President Roosevelt or not. 
The name of the professorship has nothing whatever to 
do with the opinions of the man after whom it was 
named, unless it was so stipulated in the foundation. It 
is amazing that any body should ever have believed 
the press report that a scholar of Professor Burgess's 
standing had given out that his opinions as expressed in 
the lecture on the Monroe Doctrine and the Protective 
Tariff were those of President Roosevelt. When will 
the press quit circulating such flagrant absurdities ? 

The action of the American "colony" in Berlin in 
practically outlawing Professor Burgess deserves the 
unqualified reprobation of all true Americans. These 
" polonials " have exhibited in a very bad form, if the re- 
ports of their conduct be true, that spirit of national party 
narrowness, conceit and intolerance which has been the 



prolific source of international distrust and hostility in the 
past, as well as of disunity and strife at home. It is not 
thus that national greatness and honor are promoted or 
international friendship and concord strengthened. 

We can conceive of nothing that would do more to 
clear the international air and bring about good feeling 
and intelligent respect among the nations than a body 
of learned professors in these foreign and exchange 
chairs freely discussing the great problems of national 
and international interest and frankly conveying back 
and forth their impressions of the comparative merits and 
demerits of the constitutions, policies, institutions and 
customs of the two countries. When Professor Pea- 
body of Harvard came back from his course of lectures 
at Berlin last year, he frankly told us that some of our 
floating notions of the German Emperor and people 
were quite erroneous, and that they were not the aggres- 
sive and belligerent lot that many Americans suppose. 
Ought he to have kept silent about this, for fear of 
wounding our patriotic sensibilities? Our patriotism 
ought to have got sufficiently beyond the stage of child- 
ishness to be willing to be instructed and rectified in 
matters of this kind, either by Professor Peabody on 
this side of the water or by Dean Burgess on the other, or 
at any rate to keep in a good humor while listening to 
the opinions of distinguished educators whose views 
differ from our own. 



Editorial Notes. 

Dr. Darby in his able paper, " A Year's 
No case Record of International Arbitration," read 

Hague Court. before the Conference of the International 
Law Association at Berlin on the 2d of 
October, called attention to the fact that not a single 
new case had come before the Hague Court during the 
year. This, he said, had been regretted by some, and 
seemed to be an evidence of retrogression. But it must 
be remembered, he declared, that the Court is a creature 
of yesterday, and that its employment is entirely depen- 
dent on the will of the nations having differences be- 
tween them. But beyond these grounds given by Dr. 
Darby there is a still more significant reason why no 
case has gone to the Court the past year. There has 
been no controversy to refer to the Court. This may 
seem to be an overdrawn statement; but it states the 
truth of the case in sufficiently accurate terms. The 
Moroccan difficulty, it is true, might have been carried 
to The Hague, but it was of such a political nature as to 
make another form of pacific adjustment seem wiser- 
The existence of the International, Court does not take 
from diplomacy its peace-making function, nor render 
settlement by conference improper. Indeed, the exist- 
ence of the Court has strengthened this function of 
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diplomacy and made it more certain to be successful in 
the pacific adjustment of disputes. Again, many of the 
grounds of serious dispute between the nations have 
been permanently removed. The important boundary 
controversies have been nearly everywhere disposed of, 
and little trouble is likely ever again to arise from this 
source. Furthermore, the nations are very much more 
disposed than formerly to maintain peaceful relations 
with each other and to avoid occasions of quarrel. All 
these grounds must be taken into account in judging the 
absence of cases from the Hague Court during the year. 
The fact that the tribunal has had nothing to do is one 
of the most encouraging features of the situation. Law 
suits, whether municipal or international, do not repre- 
sent the highest form of civilization, and we ought cer- 
tainly all to rejoice at any indications of the approach of 
an era when they will have been left behind. The best 
work, possibly, that the Hague Court can do is, by the 
effect of its simple existence, to keep itself permanently 
out of business. 



The cable told us the other day that 
Phi?o?ophy" the British battleship Dreadnaught had 
carried out her gun trials in the open sea 
off Portsmouth, with the most satisfactory results. Offi- 
cers of the highest rank and experienced in ordnance 
matters were present. After the tests of the lighter 
guns, the Dreadnaught fired her ten and twelve-inch 
guns, first singly, then in pairs, and finally all eight of 
them, composing her broadside, simultaneously. Each 
gun was loaded with the full service charge of two 
hundred and sixty-five pounds of cordite and an eight 
hundred and fifty-pound projectile. The vessel stood 
the strain of the enormous broadside splendidly. There 
was not the slightest disturbance to her structure, and 
only slight damage to the lighter fittings of her super- 
structure. The admiralty officials were said to be most 
pleased with the outcome of the trials, and they and 
their friends began at once to urge the building of some 
four more of the terrible monsters. What matters it to 
them that the brief tests alone of the Dreadnaught that 
day cost the British taxpayers probably not less than 
seven or eight thousand pounds, to say nothing of the 
immense cost of her annual maintenance. They must 
have their big and ever bigger fleet, though the whole 
nation be brought to hunger and rags. Their eagerness 
to have several more Dreadnoughts immediately con- 
structed was probably not wholly professional. They 
knew that the United States Congress had already 
voted for a big battleship to go the English monster 
"one better" and that the Japanese government had 
planned a still mightier sea-dog. When our Congress 
meets again this month, the navy promoters will be out 



in full force begging for the three more " Skeered-o'- 
nothin's " which they could not get ordered last year. 
England's fleet of Dreadnoughts, present and pro- 
spective, and Japan's proposed mightiest of the mighty 
ships will trouble their slumbers, and frighten them into 
spasms of patriotic fear for the safety of the country ! 
And then, if they can lobby it through, we shall have 
some more gigantic war vessels, and then England some 
more, and Japan some more, and Germany some, and so 
on ad infinitum! Have these men no sense of humor? 



It is usual at the annual Lord Mayor's 
ofP^T 8 banquet at the Guild Hall, London, for the 

Prime Minister to make a public statement 
as to the condition of foreign affairs. The occasion is 
therefore always looked forward to with great interest. 
This year the Prime Minister, on account of the great 
bereavement which has befallen him, was not able to be 
at the banquet, given on the 9th of November; the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, the leader of the Government in the House 
of Lords, therefore represented the Prime Minister in 
the speaking. After alluding to the satisfactory results 
of the Algeciras Conference, by which the " feeling of the 
safety of the peace of Europe had been strengthened," 
Lord Ripon said : " I am very glad to be able, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to tell you that at the present moment the indications 
are happily for peace amongst the powers of the world. 
[Cheers.] I hold that the friendships and alliances of 
this country, to which we firmly adhere, are in no wise 
likely to lead to any difficulties with other nations. We 
wish to be on friendly terms with all, and I believe that 
all wish to be on friendly terms with us. [Cheers.] 
Although, as I have said, since we entered upon office 
the general peace of the world has been maintained, you 
will remember that at an early period there arose a small 
cloud in the East, and that certain difficulties sprang up 
in respect to the boundary between Turkey and Egypt. 
Those difficulties have disappeared, and a satisfactory 
arrangement — an honorable arrangement — has been come 
to in regard to that matter. In those circumstances there 
is no necessity for inquiring into the nature of the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in regard to it. We may well 
rest content that a question fraught undoubtedly with 
serious possibilities has been permanently disposed of. 
Our determination not to allow the position of Egypt 
to be in any way impaired or infringed is perfectly free, 
I need hardly say, from any aggressive intention." 



Speaking at the Thanksgiving dinner of 
Ambassador th American Society in London, at which 

Reid's Prophecy. J ' 

five hundred guests were present, Ambas- 
sador Reid predicted an early settlement of the New- 
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foundland controversy. Referring to the Hague Con- 
ference, he said it now seemed possible that the New 
World might speak with one voice at The Hague in 
favor of checking the growth of armaments and against 
the collection of private debts by force. There was like- 
wise reason to hope, he said, that the two branches of 
the English-speaking race would also act as one. Com- 
ing from one in Mr. Reid's position, who evidently is 
inspired from Washington, this utterance discloses the 
fact that great work is being done behind the diplomatic 
curtain in preparation for the coming Hague Conference. 
It is the first official, or semi-official, hint which we have 
had that our government is preparing solidly to support 
the British government in its powerful move for limita- 
tion of armaments. If this occurs, no power on earth 
will be able to stand out against the proposal to check 
the further growth of armaments, which already has the 
cordial support of the governments of France, Italy and 
Austria. The New World speaking with one voice, and 
that in harmony with the united voice of at least four of 
the great powers of Europe, and certainly of all the 
smaller European powers — one may, without exhibiting 
any symptoms of an "over-wrought imagination," take 
this as an assurance that some more big dreams are on 
the eve of realization. Mr. Reid's utterance is the most 
encouraging and inspiring word that has been heard in 
the field of international affairs since the British Prime 
Minister made his famous speech at the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference last July. 



At the Thanksgiving evening dinner of 
to'Amlri e cf. el0,, * S the American colony in Paris, at which 
Ambassador McCormick presided, a no- 
table speech was made by Senator d'Estournelles de 
Constant, president of the French Interparliamentary 
Group. He pointed out the present growing demand 
for the limitation of the enormous armaments now 
weighing down the countries of Europe, and the timidity 
of the powers to take the initiative in this direction. He 
declared that this initiative naturally fell to America. 
After eulogizing President Roosevelt for his initiative 
in issuing the call for the Conference, and for his other 
services to the cause, Senator d'Estournelles expressed 
his conviction that if President Roosevelt had the courage 
to submit to the Hague Conference a definite proposi- 
tion along this line, France, Great Britain and Italy 
would support him, and that even Germany, contrary to 
the prevailing belief, would welcome the proposal. The 
Senator predicted that, even if the coming Hague Con- 
ference did not accomplish this, yet five years would see 
a limitation of armaments and the world on the high 
road to the full realization of the dream of arbitration as 
a substitute for the horrors of war. It seems to us that, 



after what the British government has already done in 
proposing to bring the whole subject before the Hague 
Conference, it belongs to that government to bring 
forward a definite proposition as to the method by which 
limitation of armaments may be secured. We should, of 
course, be greatly pleased to see our government do this. 
Indeed, several of the powers might with equal pro- 
priety bring forward plans. But the government which 
leads the way in making clear and definite proposals for 
limitation and reduction of armaments will have won 
for itself everlasting honor. 



Dangers 
of War. 



In his great speech at Glasgow, on the 
13th of October, on the "Extent of the 
British Empire, Its Nature and Obliga- 
tions," the British Lord Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, 
uttered the following wise words about the dangers of 
war: 

" We must regard war, not as a thing to glory in, but 
as the saddest of all the sad necessities, when it is really 
necessary, and as the grossest imaginable outrage on 
human nature if it can by any possible honorable means 
be averted. It has meant ruin to many nations and has 
been the main cause of the destruction of great empires. 
The late war that we had in South Africa concerned 
half a million or a million, at the outset, of a white pop- 
ulation. We entered upon it. It cost us £220,000,000 
and it has been the means of putting back commerce 
and industry in a degree which is not yet ended. If 
we have two or three more wars of that kind, however 
justifiable they may be, I tell you it will sink this coun- 
try from the position of a first-rate power into the posi- 
tion of a second or even a third-rate power." 

If statesmen and other public men in all the nations 
held and promulgated such views as these as to the in- 
evitable dangers of war, there would be no more " neces- 
sary war." The necessity of any war to-day is not in 
the war itself, nor in the pretended justifying causes of 
it, but only in the minds of the men of state or of the 
people who do not know or will not acknowledge that 
there is now an honorable way for the settlement of all 
international controversies without going through the 
pathway of blood and economic ruin. 



England 
and Prance. 



The cordial understanding between 
England and France is steadily being 
strengthened by the social visits of promi- 
nent representative persons and organizations. The visit 
of the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Walter Vaughan 
Morgan, and the members of the City Corporation of 
London to Paris in the middle of October, on the invi- 
tation of the Municipal Council of Paris, was an affair 
of unusual significance. The Lord Mayor and his com- 
panions were received with expressions of the most cordial 
and genuine friendship by the municipal authorities of 
Paris, by the members of the French government and 
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by the people in general. At the lunch given in honor 
of the guests by Mr. Leon Bourgeois, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bourgeois declared that " the cordial 
understanding which Paris was celebrating at the mo- 
ment was not alone the result of an agreement between 
the two governments, but also the conscious rapproche- 
ment of two public opinions, the intelligent coming 
together of the wills of two great nations equally devoted 
to the cause of civilization and human progress. That 
was what gave to the entente cordiale between England 
and France its profound significance; that was what 
made it a powerful guaranty for the peace of the world." 
The Lord Mayor affirmed his conviction that the era of 
universal peace was approaching ; that its apotheosis was 
already visible. This memorable visit was followed by 
that of a delegation of one hundred and seventy members 
of the International Commercial Association of the City 
of London, as the guests of the Republican Committee 
of Commerce and Industry of Paris. This delegation of 
Englishmen of Commerce visited also Sevres, Lyons and 
Marseilles, and met with a very cordial reception in all 
the cities which they visited. Our distinguished co- 
worker, Sir Thomas Barclay, whose efficient labors in 
bringing about the conclusion of the Anglo-French Arbi- 
tration Treaty in 1903 are so well remembered, seems to 
have played a leading part in bringing about these recent 
visits. 



The Anti- 
Opium Edict 



Among the wars of the past century 
none were more wicked and odious than 
Great Britain's Opium War with China 
in 1841-2. Judge William Jay said of it at the time that 
it was "one of the most dishonorable and detestable 
wars that had ever stained her annals." The disastrous 
results of this war, in the corruption and degradation of 
the Chinese people through the use of opium, have gone 
on for more than sixty years. All humane people will 
rejoice that a serious attempt is now to be made to bring 
the shame to an end. The present British government 
declared, soon after coming to power, that if China 
really wished to put an end to the opium traffic and 
practice, she should have the opportunity to do so. 
The response of the Chinese government has been 
speedy and unequivocal. Here is the Imperial edict of 
the government issued on the 20th of September, decree- 
ing the abolition of opium throughout the Empire within 
ten years : 

" Ever since the opium prohibitions were relaxed this 
current poison has spread over almost the whole of China. 
Those who smoke it waste time, neglect their business, 
injure their persons, and ruin their families. The ever- 
increasing poverty and weakness of the past few dec- 
ades are really owing to this, and it is impossible to use 
language too strong in speaking of it. The Imperial 
government having now definitely made up its mind to 



strengthen itself by every means in its power, its imme- 
diate duty is to issue a warning notice to the people of 
China with a view to their pulling themselves manfully 
together, so that they may get rid of this depraved habit 
and tread the paths of prosperity and peace. A period 
of ten years is hereby fixed within which the evil of 
opium, both foreign and native, must be utterly eradi- 
cated. As to how the strictest prohibitions to smoke 
may be best framed, and how the cultivation of the 
poppy may be best prevented, respectively, the Cheng- 
wu-ch'u (the recently established Council of Govern- 
ment) is hereby directed to draw up regulations and 
submit them to the Throne." 

That utterance will become historic. It represents 
the fixed attitude of the Chinese government from the 
very first. We believe that the effort will be successful, 
though it will take a long time, probably much more 
than ten years, to undo the havoc of sixty deadly years. 
Great credit for the step which has been taken is due to 
the anti-opium workers of Great Britain who have year 
after year kept their solemn and earnest protest against 
the great iniquity before the eyes and the conscience of 
the British government. 



It is announced from Paris that a group 

vi'uBeriin. of 1800 (P robabl y a mistake for 180) 
Frenchmen and women will visit Berlin at 
the approaching Christmas, on the invitation of the Ber- 
lin peace workers. The French deputation will remain 
at the German capital for three days. The Berlin so- 
cieties and the people of the city are preparing to give 
the visitors a warm reception — not, however, in the 
military sense of that expression. Among the festivi- 
ties which are to attend the visit will be a Franco-Ger- 
man banquet at the Zoological Gardens. Two dis- 
tinguished French women, Madame Severine and 
Madame Flammarion, will be among the visitors. 
Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, who knows doubtless 
something about the origin of the invitation, will go with 
the visitors, and while at Berlin will distribute to the 
German workmen who took part in the work of rescue 
at the time of the Courrieres mine disaster the French 
medal which has been prepared as a souvenir of this 
noble act of international friendship. The French 
liberal journals, says £' Uhiversel, express the hope that 
this visit will contribute much toward a genuine rap- 
prochement of the two peoples. 



The labor organizations are throwing 
Th ' ™ orkeTS their weight more and more into the scale 

and Peace. o 

in favor of the peace of the world. At 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor at 
Minneapolis on November 15, James Duncan, first vice- 
president of the organization, secured the adoption of an 
important resolution asking that the Convention go on 
record as favoring lasting peace among the nations, on 
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the ground that universal and constant peace contributes 
directly and lastingly to the welfare of the working 
classes. The resolution asked that the influence of the 
American Federation of Labor be brought to bear on the 
President and members of Congress to secure the co- 
operation of the powers at the coming Hague Conference 
in establishing the immunity of private property at sea 
in time of war, a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
a periodic congress of the nations, and the impartial 
investigation of all differences that may arise before 
hostilities are resorted to. This action recalls that of 
the Central Labor Union of Boston in September, in 
protesting vigorously against the President's naval parade 
on Labor Day. In the letter of protest sent by Mr. 
Abrahams, Secretary of the Union, to Secretary Bona- 
parte, it was urged that big navies "are chiefly a menace 
and not a protection to the world," that " they are not 
for a moment to be considered as police," that the men 
who have to fight the battles and "give their bodies as 
food for powder " " are going presently to demand that 
common sense and the new spirit of internationalism be 
substituted for time-worn traditions, prejudices and sus- 
picions fomented by a jingo press." " Justice," Secre- 
tary Abrahams says, " is more important than peace, 
and it is precisely because machine guns and submarines 
are not judicial instruments that this age of reason must 
banish war as we have banished the duel." That is the 
voice of the workingmen of this country, and they will 
see to it, in the language of Mr. Abrahams' letter, that 
" any political party which hopes long to retain the 
support of the workingmen must get over the big navy 
craze." 



It grieves us sorely to have to record 

Mayn"rd. A ' the death of La Salle A - Maynard, who 
passed away at Claremont, Cal., on the 8th 
of November. The peace cause can ill spare him just 
now. He was a man of extraordinary insight into the 
root principles of the movement, of tireless energy in 
working to advance it, and of large practical sense in his 
methods of work. We remember well the first time that 
he came in touch with the movement, on its practical 
side, at the Mohonk Conference, some five years ago, 
and how quickly, without a second lesson, he saw and 
accepted gladly his duty towards it. From that time to 
the day of his death he threw himself without stint into 
every possible line of effort to advance the cause. He 
served on the Mohonk Press Committee year after year ; 
he turned his Press Bureau in New York into an agency 
for the distribution of strong articles and the latest in- 
formation among a large number of the best weekly 
journals; as one of the editors of Leslies Weekly, he 
used his position, to the fullest extent possible, for the 
advocacy of arbitration and international goodwill and 



peace ; he organized meetings, got the subject discussed 
by clubs and church societies, gave addresses himself, 
helped to prepare debates among school boys, etc. It is 
rare that any man does more or better service in so short 
a time. Mr. Maynard had for many years been in deli- 
cate health, and went from place to place to try to recover 
his strength. But his body was not able to support his 
marvelously active spirit, which seemed all the more 
eager and determined to do its utmost, realizing the 
brevity of its earthly opportunity. And he has left 
behind him a memory fragrant with Christian grace and 
beauty, and inspiring to noble service by reason of his 
brave, manly devotion to the highest good of the world. 
Universal peace is nearer because of his work. 



Mrs. Helen M. Cougar, the well known 
Example speaker and writer of Lafayette, Ind., thus 

tells the story of her conversion to inter- 
est in the peace movement : Last summer she was re- 
quested to speak on " The World's Peace " at an East- 
ern Chautauqua. She replied that she knew nothing of 
the subject, and so must decline. " Then find out some- 
thing," the Committee said ; " we shall not excuse you." 
She began to study the subject, and at once became 
deeply interested. She prepared and delivered the de- 
sired address at the Chautauqua. Returning home, she 
opened her parlors for an address on the subject to a 
hundred or more ladies of the city, many of whom be- 
came warmly interested in the subject. She was soon 
afterward invited to give an address at the Soldiers' 
Home in Lafayette to over eight hundred old soldiers. 
This she did, and the result was a unanimous vote of 
the audience in favor of arbitration and disarmament. 
The report of her address given in the Lafayette Leader 
shows her to be a forceful speaker, and to have made 
excellent progress in the mastery of the subject for one 
who knew nothing about it a year ago ! Mrs. Gougar is 
to speak on this great issue in several of the churches 
of her city during the coming weeks. We imagine 
that there are many intelligent, prominent women, in 
other parts of the country, just like Mrs. Gougar, ignor- 
ant of the most remarkable humane movement of mod- 
ern times, and unintsrested in it only because they have 
never taken the time to examine the subject. We hope 
that her example may be followed by hundreds, nay 
thousands, of American women. Even women who can 
neither speak in public nor write an article for a paper, 
can easily get together a dozen or twenty women and 
hold a parlor peace meeting. 



The death of Baron Pirquet, member of the Austrian 
Parliament, on the 20th of October, has taken away one 
of the most faithful and ardent of the friends of arbi- 
tration and Peace in Europe. He was the founder of 
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the Austrian group of the Interparliamentary Union, and 
had for fifteen years taken part in all the Interparlia- 
mentary Conferences. The Conference at Vienna in 
1903, one of the best of the series, was organized by him. 
He was a man of ability, energy and rare kindliness of 

spirit. 

1 . ♦ . 

Brevities. 

. . . Sir Howard Vincent, a prominent member of the 
British Interparliamentary Group, presented to President 
Roosevelt on the 7th of October, on behalf of the 
Interparliamentary Union, a silver medal bearing the 
likeness of King Edward, and inscribed " King Edward 
the Peacemaker." 

. . . The annual meeting of the British Congregational 
Union, held at Wolverhampton on the 18th of October, 
voted, « with great enthusiasm," the following resolu- 
tion : " This assembly has pleasure in reaffirming its 
support of the principle of international peace and 
amity, and in expressing its satisfaction with the preva- 
lent sentiment in their favor. It records its warm and 
loyal appreciation of the continued efforts of his Majesty 
the King to promote the peace of the world, and of the 
fact that they have been so strongly supported both by 
the policy and the speeches of the Premier and the atti- 
tude and temper of the present Parliament. It thanks 
his Majesty's government for their declared purpose of 
supporting the inclusion of pacific measures in the pro- 
gram of the next Hague Conference, especially that of 
a general reduction of armaments,, and it earnestly 
wishes their efforts success." 

. . . The Methodist Magazine and Review, Toronto, 
Canada, prints in its October number a very able sermon 
on " Peace," preached by Rev. Willard T. Perrin, Ph.D., 
of Melrose, Mass., in the Metropolitan Church, Toronto, 
on August 19, 1906. It gives a fine summing up of 
the present strength and prospects of the world-peace 
movement, which is now rapidly commanding the re- 
spect and support of all candid thinking men. 
... In her nineteenth annual report as superintendent 
of the Department of Peace and Arbitration of the 
National W. C. T. U., Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey (Win- 
throp Centre, Me.), says that four new States — North 
Dakota, Montana, Kentucky and Mississippi — have 
adopted their Peace Department the past year, and that 
the work is now organized in twenty-nine States and 
the District of Columbia. The detailed reports from 
the different States show increased efforts and a widen- 
ing and deepening interest in the cause. In many of 
the unorganized States much good peace work is done 
by various local W. C. T. U.'s. 

... In an article on " War and Social Economy," in 
the October number of The International Journal of 
Ethics, Ira W. Howerth, of the University of Chicago, 
declares that " a large navy, instead of being a war pre- 
ventive, is a war provocative ; instead of being insurance 
against war, it is the next thing to assurance of war. 
Arms beget arrogance, and arrogance embroilment. 
This is recognized as true of the individual : it is true 
also of the nation. Our best insurance against war is 
justice, fair dealing, modesty, moderation, courteous 
consideration of the rights and claims of other nations, 
and charity for their weaknesses." That is gospel truth 



of the highest order, and the article contains much more 
of the same kind. 

. . . The Humane Education Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Club has just sent out a circular to all parts of the 
State calling attention to the fact that humane education 
is compulsory in all public schools, primary and grammar, 
and recommending, among other things, that Peace Day, 
the 18th of May, be approved by all county school 
superintendents and observed with appropriate exercises 
in the schools. 

. . . Rev. John S. Merrick, who died suddenly at 
Corrina, Minnesota, October 25, at the age of 79, was 
one of the most devoted and self-sacrificing friends that 
the peace cause has ever had. His whole mind and 
heart were in it. There was no sacrifice that he would 
not undergo to promote it. Having almost no means at 
his command, he frequently walked from place to place 
• in his work of trying to awaken interest in the subject. 
In fact, he had at the time of his death walked more than 
four thousand miles in prosecuting his peace labors. 
He greatly rejoiced at the recent progress and prospects 
of the cause, and nearly always ended his letters with 
some ejaculation of delight or hope in regard to the 
movement. He had for many years taken subscriptions 
to the Advocate of Peace, and for membership in the 
American Peace Society, the centre of his work being 
part of the time Chicago and part Minneapolis. He was 
engaged in this work at the time of his death. 
. . . After a lengthy discussion of the subject of anti- 
militarism at Limoges, France, on the 4th of November, 
the Socialist Congress rejected a motion made by Gus- 
tave Herve - , favoring insurrection on the part of con- 
scripts in case of an outbreak of war, and adopted a 
resolution by M. Vaillant calling on the Socialists of all 
nations to labor for the prevention of warfare by efforts 
to secure the suppression of permanent armies through 
legislation. 

. . . The following resolution was unanimously and 
heartily adopted at the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman's Suffrage Association : 

"Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman's Suffrage As- 
sociation expresses its earnest desire that the government of 
the United States support in its entirety the recommendations 
of the last Interparliamentary Union regarding the subjects 
to be favorably considered at the Second Hague Conference, 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of 
State, Hon. Elihu Root." 

. . . The British Trade Unions Congress, which met at 
Liverpool in September, voted the following resolution : 

"The Congress of the Trade Unions gives its sincere and 
constant support to the institution of arbitration for the'paciflc 
settlement of international controversies. It protests ener- 
getically against the progressive increase of armaments and 
the insidious attempts to introduce in England the conscrip- 
tion or some other form of obligatory military service, which 
would be contrary to the interests of the working classes and 
favorable to the creation of a warlike spirit, in the highest de- 
gree dangerous to the peace of the world." 

. . . The Arbitration Committee of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Board of Trade has planned its campaign of work for the 
year. The Committee met last month at the home of its 
Chairman, W. A. Mahoney. Prominent among the mem- 
bers present were Mr. Jones, the State Commissioner of 
Schools, J. A. Shawan, Superintendent of the Columbus 
Schools, and W. O. Thompson, president of the Ohio 
State University. The Committee renewed its offer of 



